





OLD-TIME RADIO’S GREATEST SHOWS 

Introduction by Joe Bevilacqua 

Nearly one hundred years ago the invention of the radio heralded in the “technology age” and 
the world was never the same. Back when Guglielmo Marconi, Lee de Forest, Edwin Howard 
Armstrong, and others contributed to its invention, I doubt that any of them could have known 
of the vast and rapid technological advances that would follow: television, stereo, fax machines, 
fiber optics, microchips, computers. It is with this heavy burden of radio’s historical importance 
that I bring to the task at hand. When the “Radio Spirits” people asked me to introduce several 
of their radio collections by detailing the history of radio, I thought, “An impossible task in the 
limited space I have been given.” I, therefore, have chosen instead to concentrate on what makes 
the medium special and what timeless treasures have been offered here for your listening 
pleasure. I have included in these pages brief descriptions of the shows in this collection and 
some anecdotes about their history and the people who made them. At the end of this annotated 
guide, I have listed some suggested reading material should you want to investigate into the 
history of radio. 

The late great producer John Houseman once told me that the infamous Orson Welles radio 
adaptation of The War of the Worlds “was one of the great moments in broadcast history,” 
because it showed for the first time the power of the medium. By 1938, Americans were already 
used to getting their news from the radio after hearing live broadcasts from Germany and other 
far-off places. It only was natural for them to believe the Martian invasion. But I offer a further 
explanation: the greatness of radio lies not so much in its power to create the illusion of reality, 
but in its ability to create vivid images that aren’t really there. People believed the Martians 
were coming because what they couldn’t see was even more frightening! Radio was in 1938 
(and, at times, still is today) merely the spark igniting the listener’s imagination. No television 
show can ever match the show going on in your own mind! 

Some of the best examples of this so-called “Theater of the Mind” were the sputtering of Jack 
Benny’s old Maxwell jalopy, the gallop of The Lone Ranger’s great horse. Silver, and the eerie 
creak of Inner Sanctum’s door. Thanks to “Radio Spirits” founder and longtime collector Carl 
Amari, these great moments and hundreds more have been assembled in what I believe is the 
greatest collection of recordings from radio’s “golden age” ever. Carl and I have several things 
in common. We both have an unquenchable thirst for radio, both started working in radio in 
1980, and both have dedicated ourselves to bringing radio entertainment to others. Carl went in 
one direction, collecting and offering to you the best of old-time radio and producing “When 
Radio Was” with host, Stan Freberg for 300 radio stations. I went in another, writing and 
producing new radio plays. 

Radio’s future is brighter than any time in the last decade. The naysayers who pronounced 
radio dead in the 1950s were wrong, just as those today who say that radio comedy and drama no 
longer work are wrong. The golden age of radio is still with us. Thanks to collectors like Carl 
Amari, we can still enjoy the pleasures of “The Jack Benny Program,” “The Lone Ranger,” and 
the best of the past. But the current national radio scene is also bubbling over with creativity. 
Besides Carl’s show and my own nationally syndicated radio theaters, such as “Usually 
Whimsical” and “Willoughby and the Professor,” there is also the homespun humor of Garrison 
Keillor’s “A Prairie Home Companion,” the contemporary dramas of WNYC’s “The Radio 
Stage,” the shear variety of “NPR Playhouse,” the sharp-edged satire of Harry Shearer’s “Le 
Show,” and on and on and on. So don’t let anyone tell you creative radio is dead. It’s there for 
the taking. All you have to do ... is listen! 

Joe Bevilacqua is a veteran radio drama and comedy producer, actor, 
and director, based in New York. His absurdist radio cartoon series, 
“Willoughby and the Professor, ” was included in the 1992 “Contemporary 
Radio Humor" exhibit at New York’s Museum of Television and Radio. He 
hosts a “Radio Theater” program on WBAI-FM in New York. His current 
series, “Usually Whimsical: the Joe Bevilacqua Radio Theater 
Collection, ” is heard on public radio stations nationwide. 






TARE 1 


BURNS & ALLEN 

(3/13/47) starring George Burns and Grade Allen. Grade overhears two men on the phone plotting to 
murder George! This hilarious take-off on “Sorry, Wrong Number” and “The Thin Man” features some 
real surprise guests, including an uncredited Sheldon Leonard as one of the “would-be" murderers. 
Leonard went on to play gangsters in many films, eventually making his name as the co-creator and pro¬ 
ducer of such classic television series as “Make Room for Daddy,” “The Andy Griffith Show,” and “Gomer 
Pyle, G.S.M.C.” Legendary cartoon voice man Mel Blanc appears as the postman, using the same sad- 
sack voice that eventually became his Hardy Har Har character for Hanna-Barbera in the early 1960s. But 
the biggest surprise is Meredith Willson as the band leader. Willson went on to write one of the all-time 
great Broadway musicals, “The Music Man.” George Burns was born Nathan Birnbaum in New York City 
on January 20, 1896; Grade Allen was born in San Francisco on July 26, 1906. After years together on 
the vaudeville stage, Burns & Allen first appeared on radio on Eddie Cantor’s “The Chase and Sanborn 
Hour” November 15, 1931. They received their own radio show in 1933, and began a 17-year run. 
Although they were married on January 7, 1926, it was not until the 1940s that their marriage was 
acknowledged on radio. Their successful transition to television in 1950 proves without a doubt that 
Burns & Allen were among the greatest comedy teams in any medium. 


THE JACK BENNY SHOW 

I (1/17/43) starring Jack Benny, Mary Livingstone, Rochester, Dennis 
I Day, Don Wilson, and the whole gang. In this program, broadcast from 
I New York, Jack is excited about playing his violin at Carnegie Hall. Jack 
I Benny was born Benjamin Kubelsky, on January 14, 1894, in Chicago, 

I Illinois. Although one of the longest running jokes of his career was his 
I lousy violin playing, Benny was actually a proficient violinist. In fact, 

I Benny took lessons as a child and was considered something of a child 
I prodigy. After an unsuccessful try at serious concert recitals, Benny went 
I into vaudeville and soon found that by playing less and talking more, he 
I could get steady work as a comedian. He made his radio debut March 
I 29, 1932 on Ed Sullivan’s show with the now famous words: “Ladies and 

gentlemen, this is Jack Benny talking. There will be a slight pause while 
| you say, Who cares?!’’ Obviously everyone cared, because Benny got his 
own show on May 2, 1932, and from 1932 to 1964, never left the air¬ 
waves. He moved to television in 1950, but continued on radio until May 22, 1955. Although he made a 
smooth transition to television, his greatest work was on radio, where the sound of his old Maxwell clug- 
| ging and sputtering or the growl of Carmichael, the bear guarding his basement vault (both played by 
voice genius Mel Blanc), could capture the listeners’ imagination. Jack Benny’s biggest contribution to 
I the art of comedy is the development of “character humor,” where the joke takes a backstage to the per¬ 
sonalities of the characters. This combined with Benny letting the actors around him get all the laughs 
I (usually at his own expense) makes Benny in a sense “The Father of the Sitcom.” The best comedians 
I on television today are employing the Jack Benny method of humor, from Bob Newhart to Jerry Seinfeld. 


THE JIMMY DURANTE SHOW 

(4/21/50) starring Jimmy Durante, with Don Ameche and Vera Vague. Listening to this program is like 
getting three shows in one. First, there’s the inspired gruff-voiced malapropisms of Jimmy Durante, who 
in 1950 was on the verge of legendary status when the real size of his prominent proboscis was seen by 
millions of television viewers. Then, there’s Don Ameche doing a thinly disguised version of his arguing 
husband from “The Bickersons.” And finally, there’s Vera Vague recreating the lame-brained spinster she 
played on Bob Hope’s top-rated radio show of the 1940s. Jimmy Durante’s nose was insured by Lloyd’s 
of London for one million dollars! He was born in New York on February 10, 1893. Durante had a first 
career as a ragtime pianist, playing with the New Orleans Jazz Band, Bailey’s Lucky Seven, and with his 
own group. His “inka-dinka-doo” humor didn’t surface until he teamed with nightclub entertainers Lou 
Clayton and Eddie Jackson. He went on to make films with Clayton and Jackson, and had a brief ill-suit¬ 
ed teaming with Buster Keaton, before settling into a long and successful radio and television career. 
Because of reruns of his television guest appearances and the many cartoon imitations of his voice, 
Jimmy Durante remains a popular and familiar comic character even today. 











TAPE 2 


THE LONE PAN&EP 

(12/29/50) “The Empty Stagecoach” 
starring Brace Beemer and John 
Todd. The single most famous hero of 
the old West was actually a twentieth- 
century invention. The character of 
the Lone Ranger was born in late 1932, 
out of the minds of George W. Trendle, 
owner of radio station WXYZ in 
Detroit, Fran Striker, a young writer 
from Buffalo, and Brace Beemer, 

WXYZ station manager. Striker want¬ 
ed to make the character an avenger 
with a sense of humor like Zorro, but 
Trendle wanted him to be a serious 
lawman. The staff worked out a com¬ 
promise giving the “Masked Rider of the Plains” both qualities, and “The Lone Ranger" went on the air 
January 30, 1933. The actor originally credited with playing the Ranger was Jack Deeds, possibly a 
pseudonym for actor Lee Trent. After seven episodes, he was replaced by George Stennius (who went 
on to become a major motion picture director under the name George Seaton). Several months later 
Brace Beemer took over the role and played the Ranger for most of 1933 when he was replaced by Earle 
Graser. Beemer returned to the role on April 9, 1941 after Graser was killed in an automobile accident. 
(Note: to hear that historic broadcast check out the Radio Spirits cassette album entitled RADIO’S MISS¬ 
ING MASTERS.) Beemer continued in the role until the radio series ended original broadcasts in 1954, 
while John Hart and Clayton Moore both played the Ranger on television between 1948 to 1961. 
However, it is Brace Beemer — with his deep, rich voice and his confident, yet compassionate demeanor 
— that we will always remember as the definitive Lone Ranger. 



THE CISCO KID 

(1950s) “The Black Kerchief” starring Jack Mather as the Cisco Kid and Harry Lang as Pancho. With 
the enormous success of “The Lone Ranger,” other syndicated Westerns cropped up all over the radio 
dial. In 1937, Frederick W. Ziv, a Cincinnati producer and syndication distributor, was smart enough to 
buy not only the radio rights to the character of the Cisco Kid, but also the television rights. Radio indus¬ 
try executives at the time thought Ziv was crazy since television was not yet mass marketed and still only 
experimental. By the early 1940s THE CISCO KID was broadcast in 37 radio markets. The radio series 
continued until 1956, but it was the television version that really made history. In 1949, Ziv began pro¬ 
ducing THE CISCO KID on both radio and television. Against the advice of the networks, the television 
version was the first series produced on film and to produce its entire first season in color, even though 
most shows were broadcast live and there were no color television sets at that time. Of course, since THE 
CISCO KID was so ahead of its time — when color film broadcasts became the norm in the early 1960s, 
reruns of the series became a big hit all over again. 

HOPALONC- CASSIDY 

(1950s) “A Jailer Named Satan" starring William Boyd as Hopalong with Andy Clyde as his sidekick 
California; produced by Walter White Jr. The script for this episode was written by Herb Perdham, based 
on the characters created by Clarence E. Moffert; the music was under the direction of Albert Glaser. 
“The ring of the silver spurs heralds the most amazing man ever to ride the prairies of the early West!” 
Certainly this line, heard at the opening of each HOPALONG CASSIDY episode, doesn’t resonate in our 
minds today like “A fiery horse with the speed of light, a cloud of dust, and a hearty ‘Hi Yo Silver!’” — but 
in the 1950s it was just as famous, and possibly even more popular. This radio series is unique in that it 
was created to capitalize on the tremendous success of the television broadcasts, not the other way 
around. In 1948, old HOPALONG CASSIDY “B” pictures starring Bill Boyd appeared on television for the 
first time and “Hoppy” became television’s first marketing success. Kids around the country demanded 
HOPALONG CASSIDY outfits and horses like Topper. HOPALONG CASSIDY was so popular, in fact, that 
several years later, Boyd sold the rights to his character for $70 million (and that was in the 1950s!). 









TAPE 3 


VPAGNET 

(9/29/53) “The Big Try,” starring Jack 
Webb as Sgt. Joe Friday and Ben Alexander 
as Frank Smith. Jack Webb produced and 
directed, both the radio and television ver¬ 
sions of this crime drama series, based on 
actual Los Angeles Police Department files. 
It was Webb that developed the low-key tone 
and taut dialogue that became the series’ 
trademark, and the model for future crime 
dramas. DRAGNET was also prime fodder 
for many comedy routines, including the 
classic parody “St. George and the 
Dragonet,” written and performed by Stan 
Freberg and Daws Butler, which was the first 
comedy record ever to sell over one million 
copies. The announcer for this series was 
George Fenneman, who was Groucho Marx’s 
straight man on the comedy-quiz show “You 
Bet Your Life.” In this DRAGNET episode, 
Joe and Frank try to stop a man from com¬ 
mitting suicide. The commercials are as fas¬ 
cinating as the storyline. Long before the 
dangers of cigarette smoking were known, 
Jack Webb steps out of character at the end 
of the program to tell us there are “no adverse 
effects from smoking Chesterfield’s.” Dum 
de dum dum. 



PAT NOVAK FOP HIPE 

(6/4/49) “The Agnes Bolton Case,” starring Jack Webb as Pat Novak. Before settling in on a lifetime of 
playing tight-lipped Joe Friday, Jack Webb performed the purple prose of this Raymond Chandler type: 
a private detective “for hire” who walked the streets of San Francisco. Where Friday was honest and com¬ 
passionate, Novak was cold and calculating. Where Friday followed the letter of the law, Novak bent the 
law liberally to get the job done. But Webb’s strong, no-nonsense personality shines through both char- 


NIGHTBEAT 

(6/12/50) “The Football Player and the Syndicate,” starring Frank Lovejoy as Randy Stone and William 
Conrad as Tom Paxton. Warner Brothers motion picture character actor Frank Lovejoy starred in this 
newspaper-crime drama, sponsored by Wheaties (“Jackie Robinson eats Wheaties”). Lovejoy appeared 
in such films as “Breakthrough,” “Goodbye My Fancy” (with Joan Crawford and Robert Young), “Force 
of Arms," “Starlift," “I’ll See You in My Dreams,” “The Winning Team” (with Ronald Reagan and Doris 
Day), “She’s Back on Broadway,” “The System," and “The Charge at Feather River.” Guest star William 
Conrad, who usually played villains in films, is well known for his two successful television series, 
“Cannon” and “Jake and the Fat Man,” but he was also the original Matt Dillion on radio’s “Gunsmoke” 
and the histrionic narrator for the “Rocky and Bullwinkle” cartoons. 







TAPE H 


SUSPENSE 

(8/4/57) “Fleshpeddler,” starring DeForest Kelly in “a tale well calculated to keep you in ... Suspense!” 
William N. Robson, the producer of this series, introduces “newcomer” DeForest Kelly in his first radio 
performance. Kelly, of course, became synonymous with the television character Dr. “Bones” Me Coy 
on the original “Star Trek.” Others in this play include comic actor Howard McNear, who went on to 
play Floyd the barber on “The Andy Griffith Show” and cartoon voice man Daws Butler (Yogi Bear, 
Huckleberry Hound, Quick Draw Me Graw) doing the same voice he would soon use for the Hanna- 
Barbera cartoon character Mr. Jinx. SUSPENSE began in 1942 and became the longest-running radio 1 
drama series in the history of radio, lasting on the CBS Radio Network until 1962! Along the way, 
SUSPENSE became a showcase for some of the greatest radio plays ever written, including “Sorry, 
Wrong Number” (with Agnes Moorehead), “Donovan’s Brain" and “The Hitchhiker” (both with Orson 
Welles). 


INNEP SANCTUM MYSTERIES 

(2/12/46) “The Man who Couldn’t Die,” 
starring Richard Widmark. The infamous 
sound of a creaking door, which opened 
this CBS radio series each week, became 
a symbol for the art of radio theater. That 
people could sit in a dark room and be 
scared out of their wits from just a sound 
effect broadcast over the airwaves, proved 
the power of the medium. Produced and 
directed by Himan Brown, INNER 
SANCTUM featured some of the best 
writing and acting in radio. When CBS 
hired Brown in the 1970s to produce a new 
radio drama series, he resurrected the 
creaking door and many of the INNER 
SANCTUM storylines for his new effort: 
“The CBS Radio Mystery Theater.” 



THE WHISTLER 

(5/11/52) “A Matter of Odds,” starring Bill Forman. Hearing the eerie whistled tune that opens these 
dramas was almost as scary as that “Inner Sanctum” creaking door. The storylines were more fantastic 
than on other anthology series at the time, yet, from 1942 to 1955, the strong characters and quality writ¬ 
ing made THE WHISTLER a favorite among adult mystery fans. Listen for the unmistakable music score 
of Wilber Hatch throughout the program. Hatch also composed and directed the music for “I Love Lucy" 
and many other Desilu Productions in the 1950s and 1960s. The announcer was Marvin Miller, best 
known for handing unsuspecting strangers large checks on television’s “The Millionaire.” He was also a 
prolific cartoon voice actor whose work included characters in “Underdog,” “Tennessee Tuxedo,” and 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 








TAPE 5 


THE MILTON BEPLE SHOW 

(10/28/47) One year before he was to become “Mr. Television," Uncle Miltie presented this radio salute 
to Navy Day. Listen for Jack Albertson playing a number of roles in this radio show. Albertson was a 
great character actor who is best remembered for his work on the television series “Chico and the Man” 
and in the film “Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Factory.” Milton Berle was born Milton Berlinger on July 
12, 1908 in New York City. He was already a seasoned performer by the time he was eleven, having 
played child roles in legitimate theater, vaudeville, burlesque, and silent films. It was in 1925, while con¬ 
trolling hecklers in the audience as master of ceremonies at the Loew’s State Theater, that Berle learned 
how to “borrow” jokes from other comedians, thus beginning his long career as the “joke stealing” come¬ 
dian. His wild comic style did not take full flight until his variety show moved from radio to television and 
changed sponsors from Philip Morris to Texaco in 1948. That same year, under the new title “Texaco 
Star Theater,” the show was the most-watched television show in the country. Each Tuesday night for 
five years, Americans were glued to their sets. Berle also made history by signing a lucrative lifetime con¬ 
tract with NBC, which at this writing has yet to run out. 


OOP MISS BPOOKS 

(5/28/50) Starring Eve Arden as school teacher Connie Brooks and Gale Gordon as principal Osgood 
Conklin. This classic comedy series about the staff and students at Madison High was so popular, it 
spawned a long-running television series and a feature film. In this episode, Connie gets a driving ticket 
just when Mr. Conklin has instituted a “Drive Safely” campaign. Eve Arden was born Eunice Quedens 
on April 30, 1912 in Mill Valley, California. She made her name as a supporting actress in such films as 
“Mildred Pierce” (with Joan Crawford), and went on to star in two other television series, “The Eve Arden 
Show” and “The Mothers-in-law.” Gale Gordon, forever immortalized as long-suffering Mr. Mooney on tele¬ 
vision’s “The Lucy Show,” was among the busiest actors in radio, playing Mayor LaTrivia on “Fibber 
McGee and Molly” and Rumson Bullard on “The Great Gildersleeve,” and many other characters. On tele¬ 
vision, Gordon also played the second Mr. Wilson on “Dennis the Menace” and Uncle Harry on “Here’s 
Lucy.” Another memorable character in OUR MISS BROOKS was Walter Denton, the squeaky-voiced stu¬ 
dent, played by Richard Crenna. Crenna went to work on “The Real McCoys” with Walter Brennan, and 
eventually broke out into dramatic roles in such films as “Rambo.” 


THE PHIL HAPPIS - ALICE FAYE SHOW 

(12/18/53) “The Chaperone,” starring husband-and-wife team Phil Harris and 
Alice Faye. Among the earliest examples of the spin-off, this program devel¬ 
oped out of Phil Harris’s popularity as the boozing hip-talking band leader on 
“The Jack Benny Show.” (Two years prior, Jack’s tenor Dennis Day spun off 
with “The Dennis Day Show.” The earliest known example of a successful 
spin-off is “The Great Gildersleeve” who began as a character on “Fibber 
McGee & Molly.”) Phil Harris did double duty on Benny’s and his own program 
for many years. Eventually, Alice Faye retired to home life, but Harris contin¬ 
ued his career that reached its peak in 1966 when he portrayed the voice of 
Balou the bear in the Disney feature film “Jungle Book.” 








TAPE 6 


GANC-BUSTEPS 

(8/16/52) “The Case of Nicky Small.” Long 
before “Dragnet,” this great CBS police-action 
drama based its stories on actual police case 
histories. Narrated by a different law enforce¬ 
ment representative each week, GANG¬ 
BUSTERS told real stories, in a naturalistic man¬ 
ner, not just from the perspective of the police 
working the case, but also from inside the crim¬ 
inal’s own seedy world. Each program ended 
with a GANGBUSTERS “Nationwide Clue: 
broadcast as a public service to assist American 
police in their war against the underworld!” — 
sort of the forerunner to today’s “Unsolved 
Mysteries” and “America’s Most Wanted” on 
television. This episode of GANGBUSTERS is 
narrated by Lt. Thomas J. McGrath, retired, 
Chicago Police Department, and is particularly 
realistic, especially one brutal scene where a 
woman is beaten — not your typical subject mat¬ 
ter for a radio drama in 1952. 


TALES OF THE TEXAS PAN&EPS 

(11/26/50) “Hanging by a Thread,” starring Joel McCrea as Ranger Jase Pearson, in an “authentic re¬ 
enactment of a case from the files of the Texas Rangers.” Pearson is sent to Finey, Texas to investigate 
a possible suicide, which appears “fishy.” (As with many of the shows on these cassettes, this one fea¬ 
tures a promotion for other NBC shows. Listen for mentions of “Baby Snooks,” “Fibber McGee and 
Molly,” “Art Linkletter,” and “Bob Hope.”) Joel McCrea’s film career began in the 1920s as a “stand-in” 
for silent movie stars, such as Wallace Reid, Rudolph Valentino, and Arnold Grey. McCrea’s first major 
film role was in 1934 opposite Barbara Stanwyck in “Gambling Lady.” His long distinguish acting career, 
included such classic films as “Sullivan’s Travels,” “Espionage Agent,” “Colorado Territory,” “Dead End,” 
“The San Francisco Story,” and “Oklahoma.” 



THIS IS Y OOP FBI 

(3/14/47) “The Fugitive Pirate,” starring Stacy Harris. THIS IS YOUR FBI, the forerunner to the 1960s 
television series, “The FBI,” with Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., may or not have been propaganda sent out by J. 
Edgar Hoover, but it was billed as “the official broadcast from the files of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, presented as a public service by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States.” 
Here, the FBI track down jewel robbers posing as FBI agents. Actor Stacy Harris played roles on radio, 
television, film versions of “Dragnet,” and appeared in such films as “Brainstorm” (1965) with Jeffrey 
Hunter, Dana Andrews, Anne Francis, and Strother Martin. 






TAPE 1 


PHILIP MAPLOWE 

(5/21/49) “Night Tide,” star¬ 
ring Gerald Mohr. Raymond 
I Chandler’s hard-boiled detec¬ 
tive was played by many fine 
, actors, most notably 
Humphrey Bogart, Dick 
Powell, James Garner, and 
Robert Mitchum. Here, 
Gerald Mohr makes a perfect 
deep-voiced, hard-edged 
Marlowe in a story set against 
the salty air of the San 
Francisco waterfront. Mohr’s 
I film work includes: “Two 
I Guys from Texas” (1948) and 
“The Eddie Cantor Story” 
I (1953). 





SAM SPADE, DETECTIVE 

(6/20/48) “Death Bed Caper,” starring Howard Duff. This Dashiell Hammett creation is another detec¬ 
tive played by many actors. The best was Humphrey Bogart in the classic John Huston film, “The Maltese 
Falcon.” George Raft turned down the role. Here, Howard Duff plays Spade more upbeat, whistling and 
singing and making flip jokes, more like the character of Hammett’s book, than the movie version. 
Among Dashiell Hammett’s most famous Sam Spade stories are “A Man Called Spade,” “They Can Only 
Hang You Once," and “Too Many Have Lived.” Hammett also created “The Thin Man,” played in films by 
William Powell. 


BOSTON BLACKIE 

I (1940s) “The Willabrandt Diamonds,” starring Richard Kollmar. BOSTON BLACKIE, master thief turned 
detective, walked the streets of New York for more than 10 years on radio. Chester Morris played Blackie 
I in the movies in the 1940s, and Kent Taylor played him on television from 1951 to 1954. Richard Kollmar 
was married to Dorothy Kilgallen, famous columnist for the New York Journal. Together, they starred in 
I their own morning breakfast show, “Breakfast with Dorothy and Dick.” In 1993, new episodes of 
I BOSTON BLACKIE were broadcast live over WBAI-FM in New York. (To hear a one-of-a-kind BOSTON 
I BLACKIE episode from 1945, where Blackie had laryngitis and solves the case from a sick bed, check 
I out the “Radio Spirits” cassette package: RADIO’S MISSING MASTERS.) 










TAPE 8 


ESCAPE! 

(9/21/49) “The Fortune of Vargas,” Victor 
Mature as Toby Manning in a story set in 
Mexico. Co-starring William Conrad and Hans 
Conried. Victor Mature was painted by 
Hollywood as one of those “pretty boy” movie 
actors who couldn’t act. Appearing in such 
films as “One Million BC.” and “Samson and 
Delilah,” Mature always seemed a bit stiff and 
self-conscious. Yet women flocked to see 
Mature’s sexy drooping eyelids enlarged on 
the movie screen and men related to his mus¬ 
cle-bound coolness. In this exciting ESCAPE 
tale, Mature surprisingly excels beyond his 
“pretty boy” label in a fluid and comfortable 
radio performance. He is helped here, of 
course, by two pros: William Conrad 
(“Gunsmoke,” “The CBS Radio Workshop,” 
“Cannon,” etc.) and Hans Conried (known to 
television audiences as (Jncle Tanoose on 
“Make Room for Daddy” and the voice of 
Snidley Whiplash in the “Dudley Dooright" 
cartoons.) 



THE NEW AVVENTUPES OF NEPO WOLFE 

(10/27/50) “Case of the Careworn Cuff,” starring Sydney Greenstreet. Greenstreet was nominated for 
Best Supporting Actor for his acting debut at the age of 61, in the classic John Huston film, “The Maltese 
Falcon.” He went on to play similar “villain” roles in many Warner Brothers films, including “Casablanca,” 
“Background to Danger,” and “Conflict.” In NERO WOLFE, Greenstreet got the rare chance to play the 
hero. This episode features a wonderful cast, including Lamont Johnson (who played “Tarzan" on radio), 
Jan Webb (veteran of many cartoons), and Peter Leeds (who played straightman to satirist Stan Freberg 
in comedy routines like “The Banana Boat Song”). On January 19, 1954, Greenstreet died at the age of 
74. William Conrad played Nero Wolfe on a short-lived NBC television series in the 1970s. 


THE AVSJENTUPES OF OZZIE & HAPPIET 

(11/21/48) “Curiosity,” starring Ozzie Nelson and Harriet Hilliard. Ozzie and Harriet began their radio 
career in 1933 on “The Bakers’ Broadcast," hosted by Joe (“Wanna Buy a Duck”) Penner. Ozzie’s 
orchestra provided the musical interludes and Harriet sang. By the time they moved on to Red Skelton’s 
radio program in the 1940s, they were married. In fact, it was during Skelton’s program that they began 
to develop their own comedic “husband and wife” banter, which was quickly translated into their own 
radio show. Very much in the tradition of “Fibber McGee & Molly” and “Vic & Sade,” THE ADVENTURES 
OF OZZIE & HARRIET centered on the small town home life of the Nelson family. Another prime exam¬ 
ple of a successful radio series moving to television, THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET pre¬ 
miered on ABC-TV in 1952 and remained on the air until 1966. Through it all, their two boys, Ricky and 
David, grew up right before America’s eyes. Ricky became a teen singing idol, who died in a tragic plane 
crash. Rick Nelson’s songs are still popular on radio today. 








TAPE 9 


THE BABY SNOOKS SHOW 

(11/1/46) Starring Fanny Brice and Hanley Stafford. It’s Halloween and Snooks wants to go out to play 
but her loving parents forbid her. Born with the family name Borach on the Lower East Side on October 
29, 1891, Fanny Brice began her comedy career performing a “baby-talking brat” at a party. The 
response she received was so great, she later repeated it on stage, and between 1910 and 1923, Fanny 
Brice was one of the biggest stars of the Ziegfeld Follies. Brice’s “Baby Snooks” character first appeared 
on radio in 1938, as a skit on the “Good News” program with Alan Reed (the voice of Fred Flintstone) 
originally playing Daddy Higgins. The character then appeared on “Maxwell House Coffee Time” from 
1940 to 1944, sharing the microphone with comedian Frank Morgan (“The Wizard of Oz” himself!). Then 
in 1944, THE BABY SNOOKS SHOW premiered and remained among the top-rated radio shows until 
1949. THE BABY SNOOKS SHOW expanded the skits into a typical family sitcom, with Hanley Stafford 
taking over Daddy Higgins role, and adding Arlene Harris as the mother and Leone Ledoux as Snook’s 
brother, Robespierre. Fanny Brice continued to play Snooks on radio, guest starring on variety programs, 
such as “The Big Show” in 1950. On May 29, 1951, she was scheduled to make a radio appearance 
when she suddenly died of a cerebral hemorrhage. Her long-time co-star Hanley Stafford went on alone, 
not to perform a skit, but to deliver her eulogy. Her life was forever immortalized on stage and in film in 
“Funny Girl,” starring Barbra Streisand. 


PHILCO PAVIO TIME 

(11/20/46) Starring Bing Crosby with guest Burl Ives. By the time Bing Crosby hosted this weekly vari¬ 
ety show, he was already a veteran, not only of radio (as a singer for The Paul Whitman Orchestra, his 
first radio appearances go back to the 1920s), but also of movies (in such classics as “Going My Way" 
and the “Road” pictures with Bob Hope) and records as well (his recording of “White Christmas” remains 
among the most sold records of all time). The unique story behind PHILCO RADIO TIME began during 
World War II when Crosby made twenty-nine appearances on the Armed Forces Radio Service’s “Com¬ 
mand Performance.” The AFRS recorded these programs on “transcription discs” so they could be sent 
overseas to be heard by the soldiers. This was something new. Until then, all radio broadcasts were done 
live. In early 1946, Crosby was hosting the “Kraft Music Hall” for NBC. He liked the idea of pre-record¬ 
ing his programs so they could be edited later and proposed this to NBC. When NBC turned him down, 
he moved his show to the new American Broadcasting Company (formerly NBC’s Blue Network, which 
the FCC forced them to sell). Thus, in the Fall of 1946, PHILCO RADIO TIME premiered on ABC - the 
first regularly scheduled radio series broadcast on transcription disc. Bing Crosby’s program also made 
history in 1948, becoming the first radio show recorded on an Ampex tape machine. 


THE BICKEPSONS 

(1/12/47) Starring Don Ameche and Frances 
Langford as John and Blanche Bickerson. Don 
Ameche studied law and drama at the University of 
Wisconsin, and went on to become one of the great 
actors of all time. His illustrious film career spans 
more than six decades, from “The Alexander Graham 
Bell Story” (1940) to “A Fever in the Blood” (1961) to 
his Academy Award-winning performance in 
“Cocoon” (1987) and beyond. His first regular role on 
radio was as the original master of ceremonies on 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy’s “Chase and 
Sanborn Hour” beginning in 1937. It was during 
those years while sparring with Charlie that Ameche 
developed his wry demeanor that betrayed an acid 
tongue. Frances Langford was only one of several 
actresses to play Blanche. The characters developed 
as a sketch while Langford was a singer on the Charlie 
McCarthy radio show, but soon developed into a show 

of their own. Even after THE BICKERSONS left the an, nmecne conunueu m piay uie iuic ui me aiyu- 
mentative husband in various forms and with various actresses playing his combatant wife. (To hear an 
example of this check out “The Jimmy Durante Show” on tape 1 of this cassette package.) 











TAPE 10 


BOX THIRTEEN 

(1950s) “Much Too Lucky,” starring Alan Ladd as mystery writer turned detective, Dan Holiday. Holiday 
investigates a racetrack betting scam. The program was directed by Richard Sanville, written by Robert 
M. White and Richard Sanville. The cast included Sylvia Picker as Susie. Alan Ladd was a popular motion 
picture actor of the 1940s and 1950s. Ladd's films include: “The Blue Dahlia” (1941), “Shane” (1952), 
“Drum Beat” (1954), “The Big Land” (1957), and “Guns in the Timberland” (1960). 


DANGEROUS ASSIGNMENT 

(3/25/53) “Assignment in Portugal,” starring Brian Donlevy as “colorful two-fisted secret agent” Steve 
Mitchell. The forerunner to characters like James Bond,” Steve Mitchell traveled the globe on missions 
of espionage and intrigue. (Listen for NBC promos for “Father Knows Best,” “Roy Rogers," “Truth or 
Consequences,” “Eddie Cantor,” and “Judy Canova”.) Brian Donlevy often starred in B-pictures while 
getting to play only supporting roles in major films, like “Beau Geste.” Nonetheless, he was one of the 
most versatile actors of Hollywood from the 1930s to the 1950s. 



NICK CARTER, 

MASTER DETECTIVE 

(9/18/49) “The Case of the 
Vanishing Weapon,” starring Lon 
Clark as Nick and Charlotte 
Manson as Patsy. The character 
of Nick Carter began as the title 
hero of “dime novels” first sold 
at the turn of the century. What 
became known as “pulp maga¬ 
zines” reached their heyday in 
the 1930s with “Nick Carter,” 

“The Shadow,” “Doc Savage,” 
and “The Spider” leading the 
pack. Like “The Shadow, the 
radio version of NICK CARTER, 

MASTER DETECTIVE began in 
the mid-1930s, and both charac¬ 
ters were owned by Street and Smith Publications. In this episode, Nick and Patsy stumble upon a dying 
woman, but what happened to the gun? The program, sponsored by “new wonderful Old Dutch Cleanser, 
the only cleanser made with activated ‘sizmatite’,” was produced and directed by Jock McGregor and 
written by Jim Parsons. 









TAPE 11 


DIMENSION X 

(6/17/51) “A Pebble in the Sky,” starring Santos Ortega and Susan Douglas. “Adventures in time and 
space, transcribed in future tense,” NBC’s DIMENSION X was another program owned by Street and 
Smith Publications and a very sophisticated science fiction anthology for its time. DIMENSION X was 
the forerunner to classic science fiction television series, such as “The Twilight Zone” and “The Outer 
Limits.” In this installment, a dramatized version of a story in the magazine “Astounding Science Fiction,” 
is a dismal glimpse at the Earth of our future, which has been reduced to a backward, radioactive planet. 


LIGHTS OUT! 

(8/10/43) “Sakhalin,” a terri¬ 
fying story, hosted by Arch 
Oboler. Without a doubt the 
radio scripts of Arch Oboler are 
the scariest ever written. 
Oboler knew that a monster in 
a movie was merely makeup 
and special effects, but in the 
“sound-only” medium of radio 
the monsters were real! Each 
audience member painted a 
horrifying personal picture of 
whatever monster lurked in the 
recesses of his or her own 
imagination. For example, 
through the ingeniously simple 
turning of a rubber glove, 
LIGHTS OUT created the horri¬ 
fying sound of a living human 
body being turned inside out! 
Unfortunately, Arch Oboler’s 
genius for radio never quite 
translated to television or film. 



X MINUS ONE 

(5/1/56) “Sea Legs,” starring William Redfield and James Stevens. The subsequent version of 
“Dimension X” was X MINUS ONE. NBC and Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine presented stories of the 
future broadcast “from the far horizons of the unknown.” Some of the supporting cast of “Sea Legs,” 
Jack Grimes, Craig Mac Donald, and Ralph Bell were featured players on The CBS Radio Mystery Theater 
in the 1970s. 







TAPE /Z 

TH£ BOB HOPS SHOW 

(3/19/46) Starring Bob Hope, and broadcast from Bob’s hometown, Cleveland, Ohio. Bob Hope was 
born Leslie Townes Hope in Eltham, Kent, England on May 29, 1903. His family moved to Cleveland 
when he was four. His first taste of show business was winning a local Charlie Chaplin look-alike contest. 
He went from one song-and-dance team to another until making it to Broadway in “Ballyhoo” (1932), fol¬ 
lowed by “Roberta” (1933). He made his radio debut in 1934 on Rudy Vallee’s “Fleischmann Hour,” earn¬ 
ing $750 for a guest spot. Hope came to the attention of Pepsodent toothpaste’s advertising agency 
when he sang “Thanks for the Memories” in the movie “The Big Broadcast of 1938,” and was given his 
own radio show. The Pepsodent show premiered on NBC September 27, 1938. By 1944, THE BOB 
HOPE SHOW was a top-rated radio show, and Hope had already begun his worldwide tours to entertain 
US troops, a tradition he has kept up for every war from World War II to the Persian Gulf War. Hope 
moved to NBC television in 1950 and has been there ever since. Some of his best films include the ear¬ 
liest of the “Road” pictures with Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour, as well as “My Favorite Brunette,” 
“Fancy Pants,” and “Ghost Breakers.” (To hear a radio version of “Ghost Breakers,” check out tape 14 
of this cassette package.) As of this writing in 1993, Hope has just signed on for his 55th year on NBC! 

THE EVC-AP 3EPC-EN ANV CHAPLIE tAcCAPTHi SHOW 

(9/26/43) Bergen’s special guest is Hedy Lamar. Edgar Bergen was born on February 16, 1903 in 
Chicago. As a high school student, Bergen paid a woodcarver $35 to make him a dummy and so Charlie 
McCarthy was born! He played vaudeville and nightclubs developing his ventriloquist act. In the fall of 
1936 while entertaining at a high society party given for Noel Coward by Elsa Maxwell, Bergen was spot¬ 
ted by Rudy Vallee and was invited to appear on Vallee’s “Royal Gelatin Hour” December 17, 1936. Edgar 
and Charlie got their own show, NBC’s “Chase and Sanborn Hour” on May 9, 1937. The oddness of a 
successful ventriloquist on radio (where it didn’t matter if his lips moved) wasn’t a concern to audiences. 
This was due in part to witty and literate writing, but it was mostly because of Edgar Bergen’s impecca¬ 
ble comic timing and sense of character development. Many listeners actually believe that Charlie was 
real. Regular guests to appear on what became THE EDGAR BERGEN AND CHARLIE MCCARTHY 
SHOW over the years included Don Ameche, Dorothy Lamour, Ray Noble, Abbott and Costello, and W.C. 
Fields. Edgar’s now famous daughter, Candice Bergen (“Murphy Brown”) made her acting debut on the 
radio show. Bergen’s second creation, dimwitted Mortimer Snerd spawned many cartoon imitations and 
remains a favorite voice with young audiences today who have never even heard of Edgar Bergen. 

THE FPEV ALLEN SHOW 

(1/20/46) Fred’s guest is George Jessel. Like Jack Benny (whom Allen comi¬ 
cally feuded with on air for years) Fred Allen invented an entirely new form of 
radio comedy, lampooning current events, making fun of his sponsors, and per¬ 
forming skits that featured a host of memorable comic characters. Allen was 
born John Florence Sullivan on May 31, 1894 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. His 
father was a bookbinder and storyteller. One night, young Allen found a book in 
his father’s shop on the history of comedy, read it, and then presented a talk on 
comedy at his school. He also learned to juggle from reading books he found on the subject. By the age 
of eighteen he was appearing in vaudeville. A successful engagement at the Palace in 1919 led to many 
Broadway shows, including “The Passing Show of 1922” (where he met his future wife and radio co-star 
Portland Hoffa). Allen made the transition to radio with “The Unit Bath Club Revue,” which premiered 
October 23, 1932 on CBS and moved to NBC in 1933. Allen's constant search for the perfect show 
(many of which he wrote himself) led to moving from one sponsor to the next. His various shows includ¬ 
ed: “The Salad Bowl Revue” (1933), “The Sal Hapatica Revue" (1933-34), “The Hour of Smiles” (1934- 
35), and “Town Hall Tonight” (1935-40). Probably Allen’s funniest sketches was “Allen’s Alley,” which 
premiered Sunday, December 6, 1942. Each week, Allen strolled along, knocking on the doors of vari¬ 
ous crazy characters, including average American John Doe (played by John Brown, who later played 
Digger O’Dell, the friendly undertaker on “The Ufe of Riley”), pompous poet Falstaff Openshaw (played 
by Alan Reed, who was the original Daddy Higgins on “Baby Snooks” and the voice of Fred Flintstone), 
and boisterous Southern Senator Beauregard Claghorn (played by the show’s announcer Kenny Delmar 
and imitated by Mel Blanc in the Foghorn Leghorn cartoons). Unfortunately, his constant battles with 
sponsors and Network censors, in addition to the changing tastes of radio audiences and the advent of 
television eventually drove Fred Allen off the air. In the end, Allen’s humor was just too sophisticated for 
the 1940s. He was ahead of his time. Fred Allen will always remain the forebearer that paved the way 
for the successes of satirist Stan Freberg in the 1950s and “Saturday Night Uve” in the 1970s. 






TAPE n 


FBI IN PEACE AND WAP 

(9/14/50) “The Crack-up,” starring Martin Blaine as FBI Agent Sheppard. This series of “drama, thrills, 
action” did not claim to be based on actual cases like other FBI shows, but was based on the Frederick 
L. Collins book of the same title. A bank-robbing gang hiding out in town eludes the FBI until one of the 
gang member’s “sickness” leads Sheppard to them. 


I WAS A COMMUNIST 
FOP THE FBI 

(1950s) “Treason Comes in 
Cans,” starring Dana Andrews. 
An example of the witch hunt 
environment of the 1950s, I WAS 
A COMMUNIST FOR THE FBI 
played into the fears of a public 
told that even their closest friends 
might be dangerous “red" spies 
for the Soviet Union. Dana 
Andrews played real-life spy Matt 
Cvetic, who for nine years actual¬ 
ly was what the title claimed. 
Some of the films Andrews 
appeared in include: “The Best 
Years of Our Lives” (1946), 
“Strange Lady in Town” (1955), 
and “Brainstorm” (1965). 



THE MAN CALLED X 

(2/26/52) “Venezuela Waterway Sabotage,” starring Herbert Marshall as globetrotter Ken Thurston. Like 
the spy radio show “Dangerous Assignment,” THE MAN CALLED X was also a predecessor to the glo¬ 
betrotting missions of espionage and intrigue of characters like James Bond. The uncredited cast of this 
episode includes the unmistakable voice of Howard McNear (Floyd the barber on “The Andy Griffith 
Show”) as a befuddled botanist and a veteran supporting actor, Herbert Marshall [“The Letter” (1940), 
“A Fever in the Blood” (1961), and “The Third Day” (1965)]. 










TAPE 1H 


THE SCREEN 
DIRECTOR'S 
PLAYHOUSE 

(4/3/49) “The Ghost Breakers," starring 
Bob Hope. A popular radio form that 
developed in the 1940s was the recreation 
of successful films. Like “Lux Radio 
Theater” and “Academy Award Theater,” 
THE SCREEN DIRECTOR’S PLAYHOUSE 
brought half-hour versions of movies right 
into the radio listeners home, usually with 
the original film star reunited with the orig¬ 
inal director. Some of the actors and direc¬ 
tors who appear on such programs include: 
Humphrey Bogart and John Huston (“The 
Maltese Falcon”) and Jimmy Stewart and 
Frank Capra (“It’s a Wonderful Life”). 



THE ALDRICH FAMILY 

(9/28/52) Starring Bobby Ellis and Jimmy Feedler. Henry is jealous of a jock. Everyone knows the call: 
“Henry! Henry Aldrich!” But children today, who hear the line in old cartoons have no knowledge of the 
radio series that created the catch phrase. THE ALDRICH FAMILY, a show that emphasized the comic 
side of home, school life, and teen love created a new form: the family sitcom. From “Father Knows 
Best” and “The Donna Reed Show” to “The Cosby Show” and “Rosanne,” all family sitcoms since owe a 
debt to THE ALDRICH FAMILY. 


ARCHIE ANDREWS 

(7/13/49) Starring Bob Hastings. Archie’s father brings home a new TV set! By 1949, television was 
already a part of many family’s homes, Milton Berle was already “Mr. Television” to adults and “Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie” was a favorite of children. So it was natural that radio would deal with this strange new 
medium and competitor. Interestingly, the plot of this episode plays very much like the pilot to TV’s 
“Happy Days,” made more than 20 years later. Radio’s ARCHIE ANDREWS was based on the popular 
“Archie" comic books, which has received several other treatments since, including a successful Saturday 
morning cartoon show and a hit-making 1960s singing group (remember “Sugar, Sugar”?). Bob 
Hastings is best remembered for his supporting roles on TV’s “McHale’s Navy” and “All in the Family.” 

















TAPE 15 


THE AMOS N' ANVY SHOW 

(4/8/47) Starring Freeman Qosden and Charles Correll. Kingfish takes in a boarder. In 1932, the 
Crosley Ratings Service estimated that more than one-third of the United States dropped everything each 
week night at 7:00 p.m. to listen to AMOS ‘N’ ANDY. The show’s creators, Freeman Gosden (bom on 
May 5, 1899 in Richmond, Virginia) and Charles Correll (born on February 3, 1890 in Peoria, Illinois), met 
in Durham, North Carolina in 1919. By 1925 they had worked out a radio comedy routine called “Sam 
‘n’ Henry” for a local Chicago station, about two dimwitted black men. When they moved the popular 
characters to a larger station, WMAQ, they were forced to change the names for legal reasons, and so 
AMOS ‘N’ ANDY premiered March 19, 1928. One year later, AMOS ‘N’ ANDY premiered nationally over 
NBC, sponsored by Pepsodent. Although, Gosden and Correll (white men) played the black characters 
with thick stereotyped accents and as gullible or scheming, the program did serve a more positive role 
during the Depression than is commonly realized, making people laugh, while presenting characters striv¬ 
ing to achieve such worthy goals as success and friendship. The radio show lasted until 1951. When it 
moved to television with black actors in the roles, AMOS ‘N’ ANDY became the target of the NAACP and 
other groups, who objected to the stereotyped characters. On June 11, 1953, after a 25-year run, AMOS 
‘N’ ANDY was driven off the air. 


THE -REV SKELTON SHOW 

(5/13/49) “The Stray Dog," starring Red Skelton. Born Richard Skelton in Vincennes, Indiana on July 
18, 1913, the son of a circus clown, Red’s early days were naturally spent performing in circuses. After 
years of this, he teamed up with a Kansas City usherette named Edna Stillwell (whom he later married) 
and played the vaudeville circuit. Skelton’s first radio appearance was Rudy Vallee’s show in 1937. His 
first film was “Having a Wonderful Time” in 1939, and he went on to star in more than 30 successful films. 
By the mid-1940s, he had his own national CBS radio program, which featured such popular Skelton cre¬ 
ations as Sheriff Deadeye, Junior (the mean widdle kid), and Clem Kadiddlehopper. While THE RED 
SKELTON SHOW was among the top-rated on radio, Skelton’s tremendous talent for pantomime was 
basically wasted there, and he moved to television on September 31, 1953. THE RED SKELTON SHOW 
was still among the top-rated shows when in 1971 CBS canceled it not because of poor ratings, but 
because they said his audience was too old! 


THE MEL BLANC FIX-IT SHOP 

(10/22/46) “The Movie Actress,” 
starring Mel Blanc. The greatest 
of all cartoon voice men, Mel 
Blanc created the voices for such 
| characters as Bugs Bunny, Daffy 
Duck, Tweety Bird, Porky Pig, 
j Barney Rubble, Mr. Spacely, and 
| hundreds more. He was also per¬ 
haps the busiest character actor 
on radio, running from one studio 
to the other, night after night. His 
most famous work was on “The 
Jack Benny Program,” were he 
I played too many characters to list, 

| including Benny's sputtering car, 
the Maxwell; Benny’s suffering vio- 
I lin teacher, Professor LaBlanc; 

I and the train conductor who droned “Train leaving on track five for Anaheim, Azusa, and Cue- 

—amonga!” Other shows Blanc regularly frequented included “The Judy Canova Show” and “The 
j Burns and Allen Show.” In 1946, Mel Blanc got his own Tuesday night program on CBS. THE MEL 
I BLANC FIX-IT SHOP featured Mel as the inept shop owner and an incredible supporting cast: Hans 
Conried (Uncle Tanoose on “Make Room for Daddy’), Joseph Kearns (the first Mr. Wilson on “Dennis the 
Menace” and “The Man in Black” on “Suspense”); Alan Reed (Fred Flintstone), Jim Bacus (Mr. MaGoo 
and Thurston Howell III on “Gilligan's Island”), Mary Jane Croft (Mary Jane of “The Lucy Show”), and 
Bea Benaderet (the original Betty Rubble and star of “Petticoat Junction”). Unfortunately, this great show 
went off the air in 1947 after only one season. 









TAPE 16 


THE NEW ADVENTUPES 
OF MICHAEL SHAYNE 

(1950s) “The Case of the Model Murder,” starring Jeff Chandler. Series Director Bill Russo introduces 
this program as: “that reckless redheaded Irishman, back in his old haunts of New Orleans.” Jeff 
Chandler, who played Shayne, was also the biology teacher, Mr. Boynton, on the radio version of “Our 
Miss Brooks.” He was replaced by Bob Rockwell for TV’s “Our Miss Brooks.” By the mid-1950s, Chandler 
had graduated to the status of major motion picture star and had an untimely death while undergoing a 
routine operation. 


CASEY, CPIME 
PHOTOC-PAPHEP 

(11/6/47) “The Blonde Lipstick,” 
starring Staats Cotsworth, as Casey. 
Unlike most radio dramas of the 
time, CASEY, CRIME PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER was broadcast before a studio 
audience. The CBS program was 
directed by John Dietz, with original 
music by Archie Blyer. The script 
was written by Milton Cramer. 
Supporting players in the cast were 
Jan Miner as Ann and John Gibson 
as Ethelbert. 



BPOADWAY IS MY BEAT 

(9/22/51) “The Tom Keeler Murder Case,” starring Larry Thor as Detective Danny Clover. Others in the 
cast included Charles Calvert as Totaglia, Jack Kruschen as Mugavin, Anthony Barrett as Ralph Clay, 
Paul Frees as Randy Quantro, Bob Bruce as Mr. Chase, and Edgar Barrier as Paul Marley. The program 
was produced and directed by Elliott Lewis, who directed many series from radio's golden age. The musi¬ 
cal score for BROADWAY IS MY BEAT was composed and conducted by Alexander Courage, who went 
on to create the memorable theme to “Star Trek” in the 1960s. 

















TAPE 11 


GUNSMOKE 

1 (5/27/56) “Man Hunter,” starring William 

Conrad as US Marshal Matt Dillion. When 
GUNSMOKE came to the air in 1948, it 
was billed by CBS as the first adult west- 
i ern. Indeed it was, with stories built on 
| character relationships and moral crises, 
not gunfights and run-away stagecoaches. 
GUNSMOKE started a trend that influ¬ 
enced every western from then on — even 
the classic film “High Noon.” When the 
television version of GUNSMOKE was cre¬ 
ated in 1955, William Conrad, whose mel¬ 
lifluous voice and talented acting had 
defined Matt Dillion, was not even consid¬ 
ered for the role. Conrad was written off as 
too rotund to play a hero, let alone leap up 
on a horse. Instead, John Wayne was 
asked to play Matt Dillion. Wayne turned 
down the role suggesting instead a young 
I supporting actor he had worked with and 
admired. When GUNSMOKE premiered 
I on CBS television September 10, 1955, 
! John Wayne came on to introduce his new 
I find: James Arness. William Conrad con¬ 
tinued to play Matt Dillion on the radio ver- 
j sion until 1960. 


SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON 

(11/8/50) “The Ghost Riders”, This colorful adventure series starred Paul Sutton as Sgt. Preston, who 
| together with his faithful husky Yukon King, met “The Challenge of the Yukon!” Produced by George W. 

Trendle much in the same style as “The Lone Ranger,” SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON was 
j sponsored by Quaker Oats, who offered premiums to its faithful listeners, if they bought boxes of Quaker 
I Puffed Wheat and Rice. The fearless Sgt. Preston offered an autographed reproduction of the famous 
| whistle he used to “summon that great lead dog, Yukon King.” He also offered square inches of Yukon 
| Territory in the strangest of all radio premiums! SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON moved to tele¬ 
vision in 1955 with Richard Simmons taking over the title role; however, the TV version never reached the 
popularity of “The Lone Ranger,” and lasted only a few years. 


THE GREEN HORNET 

(3/5/46) “A Question of Time,” starring A1 Hodge as The Green Hornet. It is a little know fact that fugi¬ 
tive Brit Reid (alias The Green Hornet) was the direct descendent of former Texas Ranger Dan Reid (alias 
The Lone Ranger). Also produced by George W. Trendle, on each episode listeners would “ride with Brit 
Reid” and his faithful Filipino sidekick Kato in the Green Hornet’s sleek Black Beauty super car as they 
thwarted racketeers on their way to the offices of the Daily Sentinel. It took longer than any other radio 
show, but in the fall of 1966, ABC (hoping to duplicate their recent success with “Batman") finally brought 
THE GREEN HORNET to television. Van Williams was cast as Brit Reid and Bruce Lee played Kato. The 
TV version only lasted one year, but martial arts expert Lee enjoyed international movie stardom until his 
mysterious death in 1975. 











TAPE 18 


THE FIRST NI&HTER 
PROGRAM 

(2/14/48) “Love is Stranger than 
Fiction,” a comedy-romance, starring 
Olan Soule as Mr. Blake, the publisher, 
and Barbara Luddy as Louise, his secre¬ 
tary. The supporting cast included: 
Herb Butterfield, Willard Waterman, 
Virginia Gregg, and Jerry Hausner. As 
the curtain rose each week on the CBS 
program, Mr. First Nighter took listeners 
along with him to experience all the 
excitement of an opening night at the 


SONC-S BY SINATRA 

(9/19/45) Frank Sinatra was born in Hoboken, New Jersey in 1915. He learned his craft singing along 
with Bing Crosby records, and sang with local bands around Hoboken before hitting it big in 1939 with 
the Harry James Orchestra, then with the Tommy Dorsey Orchestra a year later. His first recording was 
“From the Bottom of My Heart,” with Harry James, recorded July 13, 1939 on the Brunswick label. In 
the mid-1940s, Sinatra struck out on his own and went on to become a legendary pop idol. In the 1980s, 
he was still creating hit records such as “New York, New York,” four decades later after his first hit. 
Sponsored by Old Gold Cigarettes, with Marvin Miller as the announcer, musical guests for this evening’s 
SONGS BY SINATRA episode were the Pied Pipers and Peggy Lee. Ol’ Blue Eyes croons “Night and 
Day,” “Atchison, Topeka, and the Santa Fe,” “Come to Me My Melancholy Baby,” “Surrey with the Fringe 
on Top” (backed by the Piped Pipers), “I Fall in Love too Easily,” and “Put Your Dreams Away.” Listening 
to a full program of Sinatra is pure joy, but the real icing on the cake is hearing the voice of Arthur Q 
Bryan doing his Elmer Fudd voice (under the name “Two Ton”). In addition, the Pied Pipers sing “I’ll Buy 
that Dream” and Peggy Lee sings “You was Right, Baby." Finally, Sinatra recreates his tolerance speech 
from his film short where he sings “That’s America to Me.” 


THE QUIZ KIVS 

(10/3/48) Hosted by Joe Kelly. If you want to feel inadequate, listen to these brilliant children correctly 
answering difficult questions. Alka Selzer presented this “classroom of the air.” THE QUIZ KIDS was 
among the most popular radio shows of the 1940s, marking the beginning of a trend toward producing 
low-cost, high-rated game shows that helped to speed the decline of network radio comedies and dramas 
in the late 1940s. In 1952, THE QUIZ KIDS moved to television where it lasted four years. Joe Kelly con¬ 
tinued as host but was later replaced by Clifton Fadiman. 







TAPE 19 


THE LIFE OF P1LEY 

(12/8/50) “The Lawnmower 



I cast mainly because Bendix had an exclusive film contract which prevented him from doing television. 

Gleason’s short-lived television stint in THE LIFE OF RILEY lasted one season. William Bendix was even- 
I tually freed of his contract obligations and in 1953 premiered in the second television version of THE LIFE 
OF RILEY, which ran on CBS until 1958. 


FI33EP tAc&EE & MOLLY 

(11/14/44) “Fibber goes to Night School,” starring husband and wife team, Jim and Marian Jordan. FIB¬ 
BER McGEE & MOLLY premiered on NBC’s Red Network on April 16, 1935. The program was not very 
popular in those early days, never getting above a 6.6 share, according to the Crosley Ratings Service. 
( But by 1940, the program was among the top four shows on the air, along with Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
| and Edgar Bergen. By 1944, it was the number one show in America, typically garnering a 31.9 audi¬ 
ence share. Much of the series success was due to the expert voice characterizations of Marian Jordan, 
who played many of the supporting roles herself, from precocious Teeny to monotone Mrs. Wearybottom. 
There were also other great character actors on the show, including Gale Gordon as Mayor LaTrivia, Bill 
Thompson as Wally Wimple (using the same voice he later used for cartoon’s Droopy Dog), and Hal 
Peary as Throckmorton P. Gildersleeve. Writer Don Quinn’s wonderful scripts also contributed greatly to 
| turning 79 Wistful Vista’s homespun highjinxs into some of the best comedy in the history of radio. The 
series left the air on June 30, 1953, but the Jordans continued to play FIBBER McGEE & MOLLY in short 
I segments on other radio shows until the late 1950s. In 1959, NBC made a failed attempt at a television 
version of FIBBER McGEE & MOLLY, with Bob Sweeny and Cathy Lewis (Jane Stacy of “My Friend Irma”) 
in the title roles, and Hal Peary not as Gildersleeve, but as Mayor LaTrivia. 


| THE &PEAT C-ILVEPSLEEVE 

(4/30/44) “Engaged to Eve Goodwin,” starring Harold Peary. During the summer of 1941, THE GREAT 
GILDERSLEEVE became the first successful spin-off in the history of radio. Gildersleeve began as the 
egotistical next-door neighbor on “Fibber McGee & Molly.” In this show, he was Summerfield’s water 
commissioner, who with the help of his maid, Birdie, cared for his orphaned niece, Marjorie, and nephew, 
Leroy. Hal Peary continued to make guest appearances as Gildersleeve on “Fibber McGee & Molly,” even 
while starring in his own show. In 1950, Peary grew tired of the role and left the program, but THE GREAT 
GILDERSLEEVE continued on radio with “sound-alike” Willard Waterman as Gildersleeve until 1958. 
Waterman also played Gildersleeve on NBC television for one season in 1955. 







TAPE 10 


YOURS TRULY, 

JOHNNY DOLLAR 

(11/11/56) “The Big Scoop Matter,” starring Bob Bailey in “the exciting adventures of the man with the 
action-packed expense account — America’s fabulous freelance insurance investigator” YOURS TRULY, 
JOHNNY DOLLAR. Parley Baer has a supporting role in this episode. Baer was the original Chester on 
radio’s “Gunsmoke,” replaced by Dennis Weaver in the television version. YOURS TRULY, JOHNNY DOL¬ 
LAR premiered in 1946, starring Dick Powell. (To hear the actual audition show for this great long-run¬ 
ning detective series, check out the “Radio Spirits” cassette package: RADIO’S MISSING MASTERS.) 


RICHARD DIAMOND, 

PRIVATE DETECTIVE 

(3/5/50) “Convict Louis Spence Escapes,” starring Dick Powell as the “happy-go-lucky” singing detec¬ 
tive. By the mid-1940s, Dick Powell, who had a first career in lighthearted musicals with Ruby Keeler in 
the 1930s, developed into a dramatic actor to be reckoned with. By the 1950s, Powell had a third career 
as a successful television and film director. David Janssen (best known as Richard Kimball in “The 
Fugitive”) played Richard Diamond (minus the singing) on CBS television from 1957 to 1961. The TV 
version is best known for introducing audiences to Mary Tyler Moore as Diamond's secretary, Sam (even 
though Moore’s legs were the only part of her ever shown). 


THE SAINT 

(9/14/49) “The Old Man’s Car,” starring 
Vincent Price as Simon Templar. Before 
becoming the master of the horror film, 
Vincent Price wanted to be an artist, study¬ 
ing at London's Courtauld Institute. Price 
once joked that a real horror story to him 
would be finding the original of “Mona 
Lisa" in a junk shop, and before getting a 
chance to buy it, having someone come 
along and poke a hole through it with an 
umbrella. In this radio version of THE 
SAINT, Price made quite a suave debonair 
Templar. George Sanders was equally so 
when he handled the role in a series of 
films in the late-1930s and early 1940s. 
But Roger Moore will always be remem¬ 
bered as the Simon Templar, from the 
1960s British television series. It was 
Moore’s role on THE SAINT that propelled 
him into movie stardom as the third 
“James Bond.” 









4018 

Old Time Radio’s Greatest Shows 

This value-packed collector package features 60 programs from 60 different series on twenty 
90-minute cassettes. Enjoy the most popular radio stars including Bums & Allen, Jack Benny, The 
| Lone Ranger, The Green Hornet and many, many more. This collection makes a wonderful gift. 

* 4019 

Radio’s Missing Masters 

A Collection Of One-Of-A-Kind Old-Time Radio Programs 

A unique set of one-of-a-kind shows. Many of the 60 selections are audition shows or premier 
[ episodes from popular series. Others are the only existing shows from a rare series. There are 
i also a few surprises. Discover some of radio’s best kept secrets in Radio’s Missing Masters. 

Each Collection Includes: 

60 Programs • 30 Hours • 20 Audio Cassettes 

SPECIAL BONUS! 

Each Collection features an exclusive 20-page anecdotal guide 
giving you the “Inside Story” to each show in the series. 

For more information call: 1-800-RADIO-48 (1-800-723-4648) 
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Treadmill to Oblivion by Fred Allen, Little, Brown and Company, 1954 
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